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Story of a Workshop 


Introduction 


In these days when one hears the terms “workshop,” “the group 
process,” and “group dynamics” on many tongues, it is not uncommon for 
professional educators to utilize the workshop method. There have been 
relatively few workshops, however, for school board members. Often, 
when meetings have been called workshops, the activities have consisted 
largely of traditional “speeches” or presentations by experts, followed by 
a minimum of discussion by the “participants.” At other times, panel 
discussions have been arranged, with a few people in the audience asking 
questions or, upon rare occasions, expressing opinions and viewpoints. 

Story of a Workshop is a detailed account of a workshop experience 
which emphasized participation by everyone. It attempts to describe the 
planning, the organization, the procedures, and the results of the second 
annual workshop of the Indiana School Boards Association held on the 
campus of Indiana University, October 7-8, 1951. No small part of 
the presentation is the evaluation of the activity by the participants 
themselves. 

Although the workshop was considered generally successful, the fact 
that it is reported in detail does not imply that it was necessarily su- 
perior or that it should be used as a blueprint for other workshops. It is 
hoped that some instruction in what to do and what not to do may be 
gained by those with limited experience in conducting workshops for 
school board members. From the reactions of participants, potential 
workshop leaders in other states may judge the probable success of simi- 
lar efforts. 

It is hoped, too, that Story of a Workshop may stimulate Indiana 
school board members who have not yet participated in this type of 
activity to do so in the future. The opportunity it has provided for self- 
appraisal by the Indiana School Boards Association itself has been of 
value, and the organization of future workshops should be improved. 
Finally, those who took part in the evaluation will no doubt become more 
effective participants in subsequent workshops. 


The Board Member and His Job 


The men and women chosen to represent the public in the control 
and direction of public schools have become increasingly cognizant of 
their important and extensive responsibilities. This is in part due to the 
fact that schools themselves have become complex institutions which re- 
quire expert administration. It is also due to an awakening on the part 
of the citizens of nearly all communities to the realization that the 
schools belong to them, and that there is therefore the necessity rather 
than merely the desirability of effective two-way communication between 
school officials and the general public. Finally, it is due to the recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of all board members for the maintenance and 
improvement of educational opportunity for all children, wherever they 
may live, 
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On the other hand, most schoo] board members are realistic in evalu- 
ating their own capabilities for coping with their many responsibilities. 
They are keenly aware that their experience is limited, that they can be- 
come effective only as they grow in their jobs, and that the time they 
have to devote to school board affairs is inadequate and therefore must 
be intelligently utilized. Much of the growth and development of state 
school board associations is unquestionably due to the recognition of the 
need for what may be called in-service training of board members. 

As board members became aware of their growing responsibilities, it 
was inevitable that they should gather from their different communities 
to exchange experiences. Frequently, however, and especially when such 
meetings were regional or statewide in character, the exchange of experi- 
ence was limited, traditional speeches or pane] discussions failed to touch 
upon what seemed to be problems of vital concern back home, and doubt 
arose as to whether the time had been well spent. 

Experimentation with methods to induce participation has followed. 
Efforts have been made to assure those who attend meetings that their 
problems can and will receive consideration. Certain techniques have 
proved relatively effective, but these need to be improved, and there may 
be untested techniques which will prove even more valuable. During this 
period of experimentation, the experience gained in one workshop may be 
of great value to persons responsible for planning other workshops. 


Organization of the Indiana School Boards Association 


The Indiana School Boards Association has been in existence for two 
years. There did exist previously, however, an organization known as the 
Indiana City and Town School Administrators Association, in which 
school board members and superintendents of schools held membership. 
Since the superintendents had a professional organization of their own, 
and since school board members were prone merely to attend meetings 
and let their superintendents supply the leadership, the City and Town 
School Administrators Association was never effective. In the spring of 
1949 it was dissolved, At the same time the Indiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation was created. 

In the new organization, board members are designated as active 
members and superintendents are associate members. Active members 
are eligible to vote and hold office. Associate members attend meetings, 
work on committees, and serve in an advisory capacity but are not eligible 
to vote or to hold office. The acceptance of responsibility for the success 
of the Association has generated much greater interest among board 
members. Much credit belongs to the superintendents, who have encour- 
aged members of their own boards to participate in an increasing number 
of Association activities. 

One of the first projects of the School Boards Association was to 
create a handbook for all board members. This booklet, The Indiana 
School Board Member, was distributed to all 1949 board members and 
superintendents and has been presented to each newly elected or newly 
appointed board member since that time.* Its purpose is chiefly to guide 


* Stapley, M. E., The Indiana School Board Member, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, 1949. 
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the beginner in the realization of his duties and responsibilities, and 
especially to indicate effective relationships between board members and 
the superintendent, the teaching staff, and the community. 


The First Workshop 


After the distribution of copies of The Indiana School Board Mem- 
ber, the executive committee of the Association decided to experiment 
with a workshop for beginning board members. It was thought that such 
a workshop might serve two purposes: (1) to provide an opportunity to 
study in detail the principles which had been presented in the handbook 
concerning effective working relationships of board members with the 
superintendent, the staff, and the community; and (2) to create a situa- 
tion which would stimulate board members to participate in discussions. 

The first workshop, held at Purdue University in 1950, exceeded all 
expectations. It had been thought that relatively few board members 
would attend and that those who did attend would be only the beginning 
board members. It was also thought that attendance would be largely 
from cities and towns near the Purdue campus. However, many board 
members with years of experience decided that there was much which 
they could learn concerning their responsibilities, duties, and relation- 
ships; and all sections of the state were represented. Of the 720 board 
members and superintendents in the state, 130 attended the workshop. 
The popularity of the project and the value of the experience to those 
who attended mandated a second workshop for the fall of 1951. As a 
matter of fact, the executive committee was so impressed that it set up a 
schedule for holding an annual workshop in succeeding years at each of 
the state-supported colleges and universities. 

The success of the first workshop was achieved in spite of the fact 
that little planning preceded it. It was obvious, however, that better 
preparation would have resulted in a more effective workshop. 


Planning for the Second Workshop 


From a questionnaire study of the composition, organization, and 
operation of Indiana school boards, and the attitudes and opinions of 
board members and superintendents concerning problems in public educa- 
tion, it was learned that 90 per cent of the superintendents and 79 per 
cent of the board members believed the chief objective of public schools 
should be to develop well-adjusted citizens for a democratic society.* The 
executive committee of the Association immediately agreed that the sub- 
ject of the second workshop, to be held at Indiana University, should be 
the examination of this and perhaps other objectives, with primary con- 
sideration for evaluating procedures in order to find out to what extent 
our schools do or do not carry out their chief objective. This appraisal, 
it was thought, would stimulate continuous self-appraisal among boards 
to see that an approved objective is not ignored in actual practice. 

A committee composed of three members of the executive committee 
and the executive secretary was appointed by the president. The com- 


* Stapley, M. E., Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1951. 
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mittee delegated to the executive secretary the tasks of determining the 
different phases of the problem which could be assigned to study groups, 
of preparing questions to stimulate the thinking of each group, and of 
making the necessary arrangements to guarantee that each group would 
be small enough to secure participation from everyone in it but large 
enough to provide varying points of view. It also suggested that dis- 
cussion leaders should be chosen from the active members; that these 
leaders should receive help in understanding their responsibilities and 
duties prior to the workshop; that resource leaders should be chosen to 
represent the chief teacher-training institutions in the state; and that 
superintendents should serve as recorders, 

This workshop, it was decided, should provide a framework for 
studying problems and issues, for exchanging experiences, and for stimu- 
lating thinking. Its purpose, however, should not be to propose definite 
solutions to problems. The groups gathered together would not officially 
represent the Association, and no conclusions should be officially recorded 
as representing the will of the entire group. These decisions indicated 
that the workshop groups should discuss problems in order to reach a con- 
sensus but need not concern themselves with the formal process of count- 
ing those for or against a decision in any given situation. 

Sunday and Monday were selected as the days most likely to get a 
large attendance. This decision was based upon the fact that the at- 
tendance at the Purdue workshop, held on those days, had exceeded ex- 
pectations and upon the belief that many people could and would attend 
on Sunday who could not or would not on any other day, and that Mon- 
day was as good a choice as any other day for those who could be free on 
a working day. 

The committee also directed that a speaker of national reputation 
should be engaged for the Sunday evening dinner meeting. 


The Workshop Groups 


An analysis of the topic resulted in the selection of seven areas which 
seemed satisfactory for group study. Although there was no way to de- 
termine the probable attendance at the workshop, past experience indi- 
cated that approximately 140 could be expected. Since seven groups 
would provide for 20 participants in each group, if the attendance fore- 
cast proved correct, it was decided to plan definitely for that number. 

Discussion leaders and recorders were chosen for the seven groups. 
‘An attempt was made to get outstanding persons, and at the same time to 
obtain representation from small, medium, and large cities and from all 
sections of the state. Resource leaders were secured from the four state 
teacher-training institutions, from Butler University (which prepares 
many teachers and administrators), and from the Indiana State Teachers 
Association, 

Plans were made to create duplicate sections of one or more groups, 
should attendance at the workshop exceed 140. Greater concern existed 
for not exceeding a maximum of 20 participants in any group than for 
discussing the same or similar problems and issues in more than one 
group. What eventually happened was that Groups 1 and 3 were dupli- 
cated, when 180 registered at the beginning of the workshop. Although 
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the total registration reached 200, this did not mean that any of the 
groups exceeded 20 to any great extent at any given time because those 
who came late took the places of those who could not remain for the 
entire workshop. 

Participants were assigned to groups as they sent in dinner reserva- 
tions for Sunday evening. Room reservations were not used because it 
was expected that a number from the immediate vicinity would drive to 
and from the workshop each day and others would return home Sunday 
night because they could not attend on Monday. An attempt was made to 
assign each board member and the superintendent from a given city to a 
different group in order to achieve a variety of experience for the per- 
sons attending from any one community. No opportunity was given to 
workshop participants to choose the groups in which they would work. 
When the dinner reservations indicated that the attendance forecast had 
been too low, it was possible to select additional leadership teams before 
the workshop began. Also, because of the advance registration, it was 
possible to arrange for additional sections to be composed of 20 people 
from as many different communities rather than to have to assign the 
last 40 people to reach the campus to the last groups organized. 

Each of the seven groups was assigned a specific phase of the topic, 
as follows: 

Group 1. The Classroom; Organization and Procedures 

Group 2. Administration of the School System 

Group 3. Learning Experiences 

Group 4. Adult Education 

Group 5. Extracurricular Activities 

Group 6. The Physical Environment 

Group 7. The Public and the Public School 

For each group a list of questions was prepared. These questions 
were designed to stimulate thinking and to reduce the amount of time 
needed to select the important problems for discussion. They were not 
designed to restrict the groups; rather, they were prepared to help them 
focus their attention upon the subjects assigned. 

Preceding each set of questions there was provided an introduction 
in which basic assumptions were made. By accepting, rejecting, or modi- 
fying these assumptions, the groups could start their discussions with 
definite points of view. 


Instruction in the Group Process 


Since many board members and some of the superintendents would 
be attending their first workshop, it was thought desirable to prepare 
mimeographed materials to help them adjust to a new situation. This 
was the result of a belief of the planning group that the group process is 
effective only as it operates according to certain basic principles and in 
a definite organizational structure. The responsibilities and duties of the 
group leaders (discussion leaders, resource leaders, and recorders) were 
outlined, with suggestions designed to help them do an effective job. 
Suggestions to participants were designed to influence them to become 
active members of their discussion groups. 
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These instructional materials, together with the questions for dis- 
cussion for each of the seven groups, were mailed to resource leaders 
and recorders two weeks before the workshop. The executive secretary of 
the Association visited each discussion leader personally for from one to 
two hours prior to the workshop, at which time consideration was given 
to the group process, to the questions provided the workshop groups, and 
to any questions the discussion leader wished to raise concerning his 
responsibility. 

The instructional materials presented below were distributed to 
workshop participants as they registered for the workshop upon their 
arrival. The questions for discussion were not given out until the first 
general session. 


You and the I. S. B. A. Workshop 
PLEASE READ 


A large part of the time in our Workshop this year will be de- 
voted to problem discussion by seven different discussion groups. 
Why do we set our Workshop up in this way? It is done because ex- 
perience is — oe the discussion group, if aa oy | organized 
and directed, can an exceedingly valuable device for the solution 
of problems. It can stimulate individual thinking and growth in the 
auiestandin of the many problems that confront us in the field of 
education ay. The discussion group provides a framework in 
which all our experience, information, and best thinking can be 
brought to focus upon the topics to be discussed. Only through group 
work can each person attending this Workshop participate to the 
fullest; and because of the opportunity for this personal participa- 
tion, we feel that you can take much away with you. 

The planning group feels, therefore, that the listing of some 
principles and suggestions in relation to the group process will be of 
value to you as participants. Please read and “digest” them with a 
view toward making yourself a more effective participant. 


What Is Group Discussion? 


A group discussion is a method of cooperative thinking wherein 
all participants pool their information, exchange ideas, and work 
together to solve the problems that confront them. A group discus- 
sion is not just a “bull session.” There is direction and purpose in a 

group discussion. 

All participants are on an equal footing. There are no experts 
as such. All ideas that are expressed are “group” ideas. Because of 
some unique experience that you have had, you may be the “expert” 
in relation to some specific problem. And a good question by you 
may enable another group member to give his “expert” opinion. Good 
group discussion requires a free exchange of ideas. 

All participants cannot agree exactly on every problem. It is for 
this reason that group action succeeds most frequently by using a 
device known as “consensus.” This means “agreement upon a posi- 
tion so stated that all of the group may live with it,” or “go along,” 
as is sometimes said. The Quaker Church has used such a method 
for many years. It is what they call the “sense of the meeting.” 
Most of us are used to the voting method to arrive at solutions and 
courses of action. But voting immediately establishes a minority 

oup whose opinions may be very valuable and workable but are 
isregarded as soon as a vote is taken. Consensus allows the opin- 
ions and ideas of all to be incorporated in the final action of the 
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group. This calls for a spirit of cooperation that is one of the most 
valuable features of group discussion. Solutions will emerge that 
have the support of all within the group. 

A group, to be effective, must have certain designated leaders. 
The function of these leaders is to help the group progress smoothly 
and efficiently toward its goals. The fact that there are leaders does 
not relieve the group members from their responsibilities to help de- 
cide what direction the discussion will take. The assignment of these 
leadership functions insures that some one is continuously ready to 
do what is necessary to keep the group moving forward. The leaders 
assigned to our Workshop groups are the discussion leader, the re- 
corder, and the resource leader. 


The Discussion Leader 


The chief task of the discussion leader is to get others to think 
cooperatively without dictating the result of their thinking. He is a 
“switchboard” that receives and directs questions. He helps members 
of the group to express their thoughts clearly to other members. 
Those who are not participating enough are encouraged by the leader 
to voice their opinions by directing questions to them, Those who are 
“too — to participate are curbed by “bouncing the ball’ to some 
one else. 

The discussion leader must make sure that each member under- 
stands the questions and problems before the group. If a question or 
expressed opinion is not clear or can be interpreted in more ways 
than one, the leader should help the group to clarify it. Often a 
group member may have a good idea but 4 unable to put it into 
words. The leader can help him do this. The more effectively a 
group leader can perform this task, the more participation he will 
have from his group. 

Another major concern of the group leader is to keep the dis- 
cussion “on the track.” Many of you are familiar with the easy way 
in which group discussions can get off the subject. With the help of 
the recorder, the leader can frequently summarize to indicate what 
progress has been made. He can then pose the question, “Where do 
we go from here?” His own opinion may be stated, but should be 
impartial and with no attempt to “railroad” ideas. 

The leader should seat the group informally, preferably in a 
circle. He should seat himself and become a part of the group. Each 
member should be comfortable and be able to see every other mem- 
ber. The discussion can begin with each person introducing himself. 
This should be done clearly if it is to be effective. The use of “first” 
names helps to gain informality. The leader will achieve better re- 
sults if he is relaxed and informal and if he imparts this attitude to 
the rest of the group. 

The leader should not feel called upon to comment or “make a 
speech” about each point that is made. His function is to encourage 
others to participate effectively. 

A set of questions will be provided each leader before the group 
session begins. The planning group thinks of these as guides to the 
discussion and they should not be used as the only basis for the dis- 
cussion. Questions and points will come from members of the group, 
-— Sei may be far more pertinent to the problem than those pro- 
vided. 


The Recorder 


The chief task of the recorder is to jot down important ideas, 
significant trends, and general consensus in the discussion. He need 
not write down everything that is said. He may help the group take 
stock of its progress as the discussion develops. He has a responsi- 
bility, along with the leader, to help keep the discussion on the track. 
Areas of disagreement as well as agreement are important in a 
report. 
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The questions provided as guides should help in noting down 
what the group suggests by way of solutions or recommendations. 
The recorders will meet with the conference summarizer after the 
last group session Sunday night for the purpose of providing him 
with the important ideas and trends emerging from each group. 


The Resource Person 


Resource persons bring to the discussion whatever resources 
they have which help the group to think together constructively and 
arrive at some acceptable answers to the questions before them. 
These resources include special information gained through research 
and study of firsthand knowledge of the problem as it exists in a 
local situation. The resource person can provide tentative answers 
arrived at through study and experience. His knowledge of where 
to turn for further information and help in solving problems is an- 
other contribution. 

A resource person makes sure he understands the problem to be 
discussed and prepares by organizing his own thinking. He is pre- 
pared both to ask and respond to questions. He presents pertinent 
ideas informally and freely, but is careful not to monopolize the dis- 
cussion. He helps the group leader to draw together the results of 
group thinking. He measures the effectiveness of his contribution in 
terms of the achievements of the group as a whole. 


The Participants 


The success or failure of our discussion groups will, in large 
part, be determined by those participants who make up the balance 
of the group aside from the leaders. Participants are the ones who 
“carry the ball.” Without such contributions there can be no dis- 
cussion—only a “forum” or “panel” with the group leader and re- 
source person giving their views while the rest sit and listen. 

Feel free to voice your questions and ideas. You bring to the 
group a background of ideas and experience that will make your con- 
tributions valuable. Each member of a discussion group has a re- 
sponsibility to see that all other members are fully informed about 
any problems that arise. If there is something about which you have 
a question, ask about it. 

You can add to the informal atmosphere of the group by at- 
tempting to learn the names and background of all other members. 
When you introduce yourself, give your first name as well as your 
last. It’s hard to be formal and stiff when we’re calling each other 
by first names or nicknames. Give your home town, and something 
about your eee as a board member. Others are interested in 
the number of children you have, your interests outside of school 
work, and your hobbies. This information helps others to understand 
your points of view and adds to the informal atmosphere. In- 
formality helps a discussion to be free and open. 

Remember, you have a responsibilit eed with the leaders to 
help the group be effective. You can do this by the process of getting 
acquainted and helping to create an easy, informal atmosphere. You 
can further help by asking: 

How can we best go about arriving at our objectives? 

2. What can we do at various points in the discussion to bring 

together the different views of all the members? 


We hope that these few suggestions will help you to feel more at 
home in the various groups. We want you to be prepared to judge 
the effectiveness of this type of workshop organization and to make 
suggestions for future consideration. 
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Preparation for Guests 


Housing was secured in the Indiana Memorial Union Building, the 
Union Club, and the University dormitories. This required that reserva- 
tions be made in advance for all those who needed overnight accommoda- 
tions. It was also necessary to reserve six months in advance a room to 
take care of the workshop general sessions, a sufficient number of smaller 
rooms to accommodate groups of approximately 20 persons each, and 
Alumni Hall for the Sunday evening dinner. 

Dinner arrangements included plans for entertainment by the Indi- 
ana University School of Music, and for a guest speaker of national repu- 
tation. A musical program was selected with sufficient variety to satisfy 
the tastes of many people. It included operatic selections by a student 
tenor, several numbers by a girls’ quartet, and some first-class boogie. 

Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Director of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, agreed to speak on the subject, “Citizens’ 
Groups and Their Relationship to Boards of Education,” and to work 
with group recorders in the preparation of a summary report which he 
would make at the final general session of the workshop. 

As an added feature of the dinner program, the Association decided 
to present its second “honorary membership” for significant contribu- 
tions to public education. 


Follow-up of First Workshop 


As indicated earlier, the 1950 workshop dealt with the duties and 
responsibilities of board members, with emphasis upon the effective rela- 
tionships board members could establish with the superintendent, the 
staff, and the public. At the close of that workshop, it was recommended 
that the president of the Association appoint a committee to create a pro- 
posed code of ethics for Indiana board members. 

The code of ethics committee, composed of two board members and 
one superintendent, met several times during the months which followed 
and submitted, prior to the 1951 workshop, their proposed code. It there- 
fore seemed wise to present their proposal to workshop participants in 
order to secure their reaction. The group could then recommend the 
code, with whatever modifications it wished to suggest, to the Executive 
Committee of the Association for its approval or disapproval; or it could 
refuse to give its recommendation at all. 


Publicity and Correspondence 


The dates of the workshop were first announced at the annual state 
meeting of the Association in December, 1950. 

On June 5, the letter which follows was sent to school superintend- 
ents. It announced the theme of the workshop, requested that the super- 
intendent urge board members to attend, explained the procedure for 
securing room reservations, and named the members of the workshop 
committee. A copy of this letter was also mailed to the president of each 
school board. 
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Dear Superintendent: 


The second annual fall workshop of the I.S.B.A. will be held on 
the Indiana University campus October 7-8, 1951. We hope that you 
will plan now to attend, and to bring as many of your board mem- 
bers with you as you possibly can. It is especially desirable for be- 
ginning board members to participate. ? 

The theme of this year’s workshop will be: An examination of 
the objectives of the school. Your executive committee considered this 
topic especially valuable since board members frequently stress fi- 
nance, plant, etc. but may not give sufficient attention to the aims 
and objectives of the school program. 

Accommodations for sixteen persons at the Indiana Memorial 
Union and for seventy at the Union Club have been reserved for 
school board members and school superintendents for Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7. Room assignments will be on a first come, first served basis, 
and reservations after the first eighty-six requests will necessarily 
have to be assigned to dormitories or Bloomington hotels. 

Will you please make reservations for those of your board mem- 
bers who will attend and yourself—provided that you plan to stay 
overnight in Bloomington. This should be done as soon as possible 
for best results, 

Reservations should be made direct to the Indiana Memorial 
Union Reservations Office, Bloomington. A copy of the tariff sched- 
ule for the Union Building and the Union Club is enclosed. 

I shall greatly appreciate a copy of your letter requesting reser- 
vations since (1) it will furnish me with a report concerning your 
plans and (2) it will help us to plan the session with information 
concerning the number who will attend. 

A committee is at work planning the fall workshop. It is com- 
posed of John Bloxsome, Terre Haute; Carlyle Mutschler, Nappanee; 
and William Thomson, Jr., Columbia City. 

Further details will reach you later, but I am sure you can plan 
on time well spent during the two-day period. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. E. Stapley 


Executive Secretary 
MES/cje 


cc/President, Board of 
School Trustees 


On September 18, a second letter was mailed to superintendents as a 


reminder. Printed programs were enclosed for the superintendent and 
all members of his board. It was in this letter that dinner reservations 
were requested. 


Dear Superintendent: 


This is to Remind You of the Workshop for school board mem- 
bers and superintendents October 7-8 at Indiana University. Your 
group should plan to arrive at 1:00 p.m. 

ill you please use the enclosed card to report the number we 
may expect at the Sunday evening dinner. 

Enclosed are programs for each of your board members and 
yourself. We hope that you will have a large group present. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. E. Stapley 


Executive Secretary 
MES :cje 


On September 29, a follow-up double card to superintendents re- 
quested those who were planning to attend the Sunday evening dinner to 
make reservations at once if they had not done so. 
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If you have not mailed in reservations for the Workshop Dinner on 
Sunday, October 7, 6:00 p.m., Please do so Today. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. E. Stapley 
The June issue of Mimeocast, the Association’s news bulletin, in- 

cluded the following three articles concerning the workshop. The first | 
announced that the services of Henry Toy, Jr., had been engaged; the fl 
second reminded members to reserve room accommodations; and the third 
dealt with the theme of the workshop and named the committee which 
had been appointed to do the planning. In addition, the date of the work- 
shop, together with other dates of significance to school board members, 
appeared in a boxed calendar. 


From Mimeocast, June, 1951 


Mark Your Calendar 


February 23-27, 1952...... A.A.S.A. Regional Convention, St. Louis 


NEWS FLASH 


Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Director of the National Citizens : 
Commission for the Public Schools, has accepted our invitation to ¢ 
attend the I.S.B.A. workshop in October. You will want to meet and 
work with Henry, who is not only a most able administrator of one 
of the nation’s most worthy educational organizations but is also a 
“swell guy.” 

Confidentially, although he doesn’t know it yet, Henry will be 
put to work when he arrives. We predict that he will make a real 
contribution to the workshop. Fs 


Make Reservations for October 7 
Now at Memorial Union Office 


Room reservations for Sunday, October 7, the first day of the 
two-day fall workshop, should be made at once. As was indicated 
recently in letters to your superintendent and board president, your 
requests should go to the Indiana Memorial Union Reservations Of- 
fice, with a copy of your letter to us to guide us in preparing for the 
workshop. 

Requests are already coming in. The most convenient quarters 
must go to first applicants. 

If you live near Bloomington and intend to commute, it is hoped 
that you will plan to attend sessions on both Sunday and Monday. 


Annual Fall Workshop 
At I.U. October 7-8 


1. The theme of the second annual fall workshop will be: An 
examination of the objectives of the school. To board members who 
have characteristically given their attention largely to finance and 
school plant facilities, this should be an opportunity to wrestle with 
what is perhaps our deepest concern. What kind of citizens do we 
want to develop? What kind of experiences will produce such citi- 
zens? Is our school program so designed as to produce such citizens? 

2. The workshop will be planned and organized by a committee 
composed of John Bloxsome, I.S.B.A. Vice President; Carlyle Mutsch- 
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ler, Nappanee; and William Thomson, Jr., Columbia City. It will be 
held October 7-8 on the Indiana University campus. 


The September Mimeocast explained in detail how the workshop 


would be conducted. 


From Mimeocast, September, 1951 


Board Members to Study School 
Aims and Objectives in Workshop 

What are the purposes for maintaining schools? What do we 
actually try to accomplish with the thousands of Indiana boys and 
girls who enter our primary grades as little children and who leave 
our high schools as young men and women? How well are we ac- 
complishing these purposes? 

These are questions for which board members will seek concrete 
answers in the second annual I.S.B.A. workshop to be held on the 
Indiana University campus. For two days they will de-emphasize 
problems in finance, in building construction, and in personnel em- 
ployment, in order to examine the very root of the public school 
structure. 

The workshop, which begins with a registration period from 
1:00 to 1:30 p.m. on Sunday, October 7, will be thrown into high 
gear when President Roberts introduces John Bloxsome, who will 
im the general workshop procedures. Later, those in attendance 
will be divided into small groups in order to give every one a chance 
to participate. 

A special guest at the workshop will be Henry Toy, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. He will address the Sunday evening dinner meeting on the 
subject, “Citizens’ groups and their relationship to boards of school 
trustees.” 

Following the dinner, workshop participants will conclude their 
study of school objectives in group meetings. Recorders for each 
group will then huddle with Mr. Toy, who is to summarize the work- 
shop results during the Monday morning session. 

Also on Monday morning there will be a report concerning a 
proposed code of ethics for Indiana board members, The preparation 
of the proposed code is in process, with a committee composed of 
William Stern, Gary; Ivan Syler, Plymouth; and Supt. Paul Boston, 
La Porte, hard at work. All new board members are especially urged 
to remain for this session. 

The workshop will close at noon on Monday. 

In charge of arrangements are John Bloxsome, Terre Haute; 
oe Mutschler, Nappanee, and William Thomson, Jr., Columbia 

ity. 

Chairmen of workshop groups are: G. O. Larson, La Porte; 
George Shelby, Greenfield; Margaret Rosencranz, Evansville; Yan- 
dell Cline, Columbus; Eva Mae Sconce, Edinburg; Vernon Ball, Elk- 
hart; and Stanley Cooper, Brazil. 

Recorders will be: Supt. H. F. Schulte, Jeffersonville; Supt. 
John J. Young, Mishawaka; Supt. Robert Bulleit, Salem; Supt. Paul 
Garrison, Richmond; Supt. William Floyd, West Lafayette; Supt. 
Keith Stapley, Batesville; and Supt. Lee Eve, Crawfordsville. 

Resource leaders are to be: Dr. Earl Johnson, Ball State Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Olis Jamison, Indiana State Teachers College; Dr. 
J. Hartt Walsh, Butler University; J. R. Mitchell, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Dr. R. W. Holmstedt, Indiana University; Dr. Christian W. 
Jung, Indiana University; and Borden Purcell, a State Teach- 
ers Association. 
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The news releases given below were prepared for September 23 and 
made available to all daily and weekly newspapers in the state, of which ‘a 
there are 347 on the mailing list. 


For release on or after September 23, 1951 


School board members and superintendents of Indiana’s city and 
town schools will participate in the second annual workshop spon- 
sored by the Indiana School Boards Association on October 7-8. In- 
diana University will host the two-day meeting. 

School officials will be struggling with such basic questions as 
“What are the aims and objectives which should guide the public : 
schools of the state?” and “How well do our schools provide experi- * 
ences for children and youth which are designed to carry out these 
aims and objectives?” A critical examination of the philosophy of 
school officials and staff, so essential to the continuous improvement if 
of education, is the difficult but important task which workshop par- 5 
ticipants will tackle. 

O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evansville, and John Bloxsome, Terre Haute 
pooulaat and vice-president, respectively, of the Indiana School 

oards Association, will provide a “kick-off” in a general session at 

1:00 p.m. on Sunday, October 7. The group will then break into 
seven study units in order to provide opportunity for round-table . 
discussion and participation by all. Chairmen of discussion groups . 
will be members of local school boards, as follows: 


Yandell Cline, Columbus 

G. O. Larson, La Porte 

Vernon Ball, Elkhart 

Margaret Rosencranz, Evansville 
Eva Mae Sconce, Edinburg 
Stanley Cooper, Brazil 

George Shelby, Greenfield 


Each group will also have a recorder, and a resource leader 
whose special experience will aid the group in making decisions. 
Recorders are to be: 


Supt. Robert Bulleit, Salem 

Supt. Lee Eve, Crawfordsville 

Supt. William Floyd, West Lafayette 
Supt. Paul Garrison, Richmond 
Supt. H. F. Schulte, Jeffersonville 
Supt. Keith Stapley, Batesville 

Supt. John J. Young, Mishawaka 


Resource leaders are to be: 


Dr. Earl Johnson, Ball State Teachers Colle 

Dr. Olis Jamison, Indiana State Teachers College 
Dr. J. Hartt Walsh, Butler University 

Dr. R. W. Holmstedt, Indiana University 

Dr. Christian Jung, Indiana University 4 
J. R. Mitchell, Purdue University . 
Borden Purcell, Indiana State Teachers Association 


A special feature of the workshop will be a dinner meeting on 
Sunday evening, at which Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Director of 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, will discuss 
the topic, “Citizen oe and their relationships to boards of school 
trustees.” Mr. Toy will also provide a summary of the workshop 


proceedings on Tuesday morning. 
Also on Tuesday morning, there will be presented a proposed ° 
Code of Ethics for Indiana School Board Members. The tentative 
code is an outgrowth of the 1950 workshop held at Purdue University P 
and of the work of an ethics committee composed of William Stern, 7 
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Soars Ivan Syler, Plymouth; and Superintendent Paul Boston, La 
orte 


In Sores of arrangements and organization for the workshop 
are Carlyle Mutschler, _ William Thomson, Jr., Columbia 
City; and John Bloxsome, Terre Haute. 


Registration 


As each workshop participant arrived, he was given a lapel card up- 
on which was typed his name, the school from which he came, his position 
(superintendent or board member), and the number of the study group 
to which he was assigned. Most of these cards were typed in advance 
from the dinner reservations list, so that the registration could be com- 
pleted as swiftly as possible. Tickets for the Sunday evening dinner were 
sold at this time. Each registrant was given a copy of the suggestions 
for workshop procedure distributed earlier to discussion leaders, resource 
leaders, and recorders. This material has already been presented on 
pages 12 to 14. Finally, each was handed a copy of the printed program 
which is given on pages 43 to 45. 


The First General Session 


The decision to hold a short opening general session was made in the 
belief that the real value of the workshop would come from small group 
discussions, and that an atmosphere of “getting down to business” was 
preferable to a long period of preparation. 

The president therefore confined his remarks to a brief welcome in 
which he emphasized his pleasure in the enthusiasm expressed for the 
work conference idea, as shown by 
the unexpectedly large registration, 
and in the efforts of the planning 
committee which obviously had 
spent many hours in making prep- 
arations. He also expressed the 
gratitude of the Association to In- 
diana University for providing 
necessary facilities and for jointly 
sponsoring the workshop. Finally, 
he presented Henry Toy, Jr., in his 
role of working guest of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The executive secretary distri- 
buted the following seven sets of 
guiding questions to be used by the 
discussion groups (see pages 24 to 
30). He explained that, whereas 
each of the groups had a set of 
questions for its own use, the ques- 
tions for all groups were given to 
each participant in order that ev- 
eryone could understand what the 
entire workshop was attempting to O. H. Roberts, Jr., President, 
accomplish. It was emphasized Indiana School Boards Association 
that the questions provided were to 
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be considered guiding questions only, and that their purpose was 
to define roughly the area to be studied and to stimulate discussion. 
Some groups might wish to consider all of the proposed questions, where- 
as others might wish to select those which appeared to be of greatest 
interest and importance. Each group was to be free to chart its own 
course, and questions of importance suggested by members of the group 
were to be added or substituted for those provided. 


Group 1 


The Classroom: Organization and Procedures 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. We 
further propose that it is reasonable to assume that future adult 
members of a democratic society should practice democratic living as 
they learn and mature. 

Are we in agreement with the position stated? If not, to what 
extent and in what manner do we disagree? 

If we agree, how do we answer the following? 

Specific questions: 


10. 


3%. 


12. 


In a democracy, adults have a voice in choosing what they do, 
how they do it, and when som | do it. Should students have a 
voice in what is to be studied, when it is to be studied, and 
how it is to be studied? 


. In classrooms concerned chiefly with learning the contents of 


a textbook, what is the likelihood that democratic procedures 
will be used? 


. Which is the most important in the development of successful 


citizens? 

a. Attitudes, opinions, ability to work with others, ability to 
solve problems 

b. Memorization of information 


. Do our schools emphasize “working with others” and “solving 


problems” or “memorization of information’’? 


. If they do not emphasize “working with others,” etc., what 


are the reasons they don’t? 


. Should schools have uniform courses of study? 
. Do our teachers characteristically believe in the group process 


as an important means of pupil development? 


. Is communication between students encouraged in the class- 


room? 


. What is most likely to develop well-adjusted individuals? 


a. Emphasis upon activity and self-improvement according to 
one’s ability and in the light of one’s interest. 

b. Measurement by subjective judgment or by objective tests 
in comparison with students of greater or lesser abilities. 

Is there more need to employ grading systems in classes than 

in extracurricular activities? 

a. To develop interest? 

b. To provide competition? 

How should we evaluate this statement: “A good teacher 

helps students to define problems, to secure information or 

necessary materials, and to proceed in a logical and orderly 

manner in finding the solutions”? 

What percentage of our pupils go to college? 


4 
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13. Is our concern for a college preparatory ~ in line with 
s? 


the needs of the greatest number of pupi 


14, What are the curricular requirements for college entrance? 


Group 2 
Administration of the School System 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. It is 
the aim of our group to consider how the administration of schools 
can lend itself to the chief task: the development of productive and 
well-adjusted citizens. 

Specific questions: 


1. 


Which of the following are properly tasks or duties of the 
school superintendent if the chief aim of a school is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens: 


a. To provide for uniform courses of study? 

b. To direct teachers as to what they should 
teach, how they should teach it, and when 
they should teach it? 

c. To establish policies within which the school 
shall be governed? 

d. To provide facilities which are adaptable to 
the varying needs of classes and groups? 

e. To stimulate teachers and pupils to make 
decisions? 


. Which of the ws ny Bape the most important duties of a 


supervisor, whether he be strictly a supervisor, a principal, or 
a superintendent: 


Yes No 
. Prescription of methods to be used? 
. Assistance to teachers as the need may 
. Suggestions as to sources of information? _ ........ 
. Prescription of content for courses? 
. Teacher rating? 


Op 


. For years we have steadfastly maintained that we must have 


local control to maintain local initiative. Who are the persons 
whose initiative must not be stifled: 

a. The superintendent? 

b. The board? 

The teachers? 


fore stifle initiative? 


. Many young teachers indicate that their efforts to use initia- 


tive are thwarted. What influences tend to keep the schools 
static and to influence them to resist change, even though 
change may be needed? 


. Should the board of education encourage pupils, teachers, ad- 


ministrators, patrons, and the general public to work together 
so that the school will satisfy the needs of the community? 
Or, should the community remain a passive agency? 


. To what extent should board members contact teachers about 


what they are doing in school? 


. Is it a good idea for administrators to judge teachers on the 


basis of pupil achievement on standardized tests? 


= 
Yes No 
4. Is there any evidence that superintendents and principals 
tend to centralize authority and dictate programs, and there- 
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9. Is the public encouraged to attend board meetings? Is this 
necessary? Is there good attendance? 

10. Do the teachers feel free to criticize the administration b 
making constructive suggestions and by pointing out w 
spots? 

11. What voice do pupils have in planning? Are their opinions 
concerning their schoo] adequately considered? 

12. Are faculty meetings chiefly concerned with constructive at- 
tempts to improve learning conditions in the school? 

13. Do the faculty help to plan the school budget? 

14. Is there adequate machinery for the initiation of policy sug- 
gestions by the teachers? Are their suggestions encouraged? 

15. Does the superintendent seek the approval of the faculty be- 
fore recommending changes in policy to the board of educa- 


tion? 
Group 3 


Learning Experiences 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. Our 
purpose is the tremendously important one of determining what ex- 
periences are most important in the development of the average citi- 
zen in the United States in order that he shall be productive and 
well-adjusted. 

Specific questions: 

1. Which of the following areas for study are essential, which 

are important, and which are relatively unimportant to the 
development of the average citizen? 


Relatively 


Essential 
Important 
Unimportant 


. Learning duties and responsibilities 
of local government officials? 

. Learning duties and responsibilities 
of national government officials? 

. Selecting and intelligently analyzin 
current newspapers and magazines? ........ 

. Analyzing technically the literature 

. Studying the history of literature? ........ 

. Reading literature for enjoyment? 

. Studying geometry and calculus? 

. Studying arithmetic for daily trans- 
actions, record keeping, etc.? 

i. Learning a foreign language? 

j. Training for parenthood—child psy- 

chology, etc.? 
Mt Learning to drive an automobile? 
m 


a 0 


. Studying ancient history? 
. Studying modern history as an ex- 
planation of the present? 

n. Studying modern history as a scien- 
tific body of information? 

o. Developing healthful bodies and good 
health habits? 


5 
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p. 


q- 
r. 


Developing concern for community 
improvement—health, good schools, 
sanitation, beautification, etc.? 
Participation in varsity sports? 


. Developing interest in sports in 


which adults participate? 


. Understanding communism and oth- 


er forces threatening democracy? 


. Choosing and living with a husband 


or wife? 


. Practice in writing formal papers, 


themes, short stories, etc? 


v. Practice in letter writing? 


. Studying science as an explanation 


of the environment? 


. Studying chemistry, physics, etc. as 


exact sciences? 


. Studying oral expression? 
. Learning a trade? 
. Studying the problems of labor and 


management? 


. Developing personality and improv- 


ing personal appearance? 


. Studying the aims of the major po- 


litical parties? 


. Developing judgment in the solution 


of daily problems? 


. Learning to get along with others? 
. Which of the experiences checked “essential” are not em- 


hasized in our schools? 


Thich of the experiences checked “important” are empha- 


sized? 


are emphasized? 


. Which of the experiences checked “relatively unimportant” 


. If there are essential needs not now emphasized in our 
schools, how do we solve the problem? 


b. If there are relatively unimportant’ experiences now em- 
phasized in our schools, how do we solve the problem? 


Group 4 
Adult Education 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. 
Among our problems are these: 


(a) If there are adults who are not productive and well- 
adjusted, is it important to do something for them? 

(b) Since most of the leaders of local, state, and national af- 

fairs for the next 25 years are already through school, 

should we presume that both leaders and public are suffi- 

ciently well informed to guarantee the best society possible 


in our country? 


Specific questions: 
iF hate can be done in adult education to improve community 
ife? 


b. Leadership training for youth activities? 


d. Study of labor-management relations? 


2. What can be done in adult education to help individuals to 
become better adjusted? 


An analysis of local government? 


Consideration of city beautification? 
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. Leisure-time activities? 

. Improvement in communications: public speaking, letter 
writing, experience in working with others in group activi- 
ties? 

c. Study of problems in family living, marriage relations, sex 

relations? 

d. Training in the selection and reading of current reading 

materials? 


op 


. What can be done to improve the citizen’s understanding of 


state, national, and international affairs? 

a. Study of the United Nations purposes and activities? 

b. Analysis of activities of political parties? 

c. Consideration of proposed legislation? 

d. Study of the threat of communism to the democracies of 
the world? 


. To what extent are we doing anything in the areas thus far 


considered? 


. If adult education should be expanded, should it be a part of 


the public school system? 


. Are satisfactory teachers available? Who are they? 
. Will the public pay the cost of an adult education program? 
. Is it as important to provide adult education in small com- 


munities as in large cities? 


. What other problems should be considered in the area of 


adult education? 


Group 5 
Extracurricular Activities 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. We 
further propose that practice in democratic living is essential to the 
learning and maturing of future citizens of a democracy. In many 
autocratically governed schools, students have found a taste of demo- 
cratic living in extracurricular activities. Our task is to ascertain 
how students can have even richer experiences than ever before in 
democratic living through extracurricular activities. 

Specific questions: 


Should ‘mayen, gente in extracurricular activities be limited to 
those who meet specified standards in regular classes? 

If so, what about the student who can’t meet standards but 
benefits from extracurricular activities? 


. If greater interest is prevalent in extracurricular activities 


than in classes, does this indicate that methods in classes 
need to be improved? 


. Who should determine the nature of the organizations in the 


extracurricular group? 


. Should these organizations be continuous year after year? 
. Who should determine whether or not a student council should 


be organized? 


. Should a student be required to have a certain scholastic av- 


erage in order to be an officer in the student council? 


. Should the student council have the right to make suggestions 


concerning the organization and operation of the school? 


. Should student council representatives have the right to meet 


with the board of school trustees? 


. What are some of the activities with which a student council 


should be concerned? 


‘ 
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Group 6 


The Physical Environment 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
roductive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. If this 
is true, our task is to determine what is needed in a school’s physical 
environment in order to develop productive and well-adjusted citi- 


zens. 
1 


pecific questions: 


. In adult society, people are working more and more in groups. 


What are the limitations of our school facilities for group 
work, both in classes and in extracurricular activities? 

a. What about the size of our rooms? 

b. The shape? 

c. Types of s seating? 

d. Storage facilities? 


. Can the limitations of our facilities for group work be over- 


come in the buildings we have? 


. What recommendations should be made in order that future 


buildings will not have the limitations of buildings now in 
use? 


. What facilities for health service do we have? What facilities 


should we have? 


. It is generally agreed that certain lessons are best learned 


outside of the classroom. Do we have adequate facilities for 
transporting pupils? 


. Audio-visual aids help to bring the world into the classroom. 


a. How adequate are our facilities? 
b. How much are audio-visual aids used? 
c. How effectively are they used? 


. Are we paying adequate attention to the physical environ- 


ment of pupils and its effect upon health? 
a. Heating and ventilation? 


b. Light? 
(1) Adequacy 
(2) Glare 

ce. Seating—posture? 


. What about the physical environment and its psychological 


effect? 
a. Beauty and neatness? 
b. Sound—acoustics? 
ce. Light? 
d. Color? 
. Do we have the facilities for adequate health service? 
. Equipment and quarters for nurses and school doctors? 
. Facilities for medical and dental examinations? 
. First-aid equipment for physical education and athletics? 
. Equipment for a developmental program in physical educa- 
tion, other than sports? 
. Facilities for the handicapped? 


Group 7 
The Public and the Public School 


We propose that the chief purpose of public schools is to develop 
productive and well-adjusted citizens of a democratic society. We 


8 
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further believe that the schools belong to the people who support 
them financially, who benefit from their services, and who must co- 
operate with them intelligently if satisfactory situations are to 
exist. It is our purpose to examine the relationships of the public and 
the public school in order that we shall be able to develop productive 
and well-adjusted citizens. 

Specific questions: 


2. 
3. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


Do we, or do we not, accept the preliminary statement above? 

If not, what reservations do we make? 

If so, to what extent shall we encourage the people of a com- 

munity to participate in school affairs? 

a. Are we willing to have the public sit in with teachers and 
administrators and board members, when a school building 
is being planned? 

b. Similarly, should patrons take part in an analysis of the 
objectives of a local school system? 

ce. Is it, for example, “any business of the public” whether or 
not the school emphasizes college preparatory or general 
training for the average student? 


. A school board is selected to make decisions for the com- 


munity. How can the board utilize the human resources in 
the community in studying, planning, and proposing develop- 
ments for a school system? 


. To what extent are the students in our schools utilizing the 


physical resources of their communities in learning? 
a. Local government? 


. To what extent are specialists in the community called upon 


to help teach pupils in the school? 


. Groups sometimes object to proposed budgets. 
a 


. To what extent do schools have community groups on hand 
to support proposed budgets? 
b. How frequently have we had groups objecting to the in- 
adequacy of budgets? 
c. — the public be concerned with this phase of school 
affairs? 


. To what extent do parent-teacher associations contribute to 


Se ar of the organization and development of the 

school? 

a. Are they engaged in constructive activities? 

b. Do these groups adequately represent the parents of chil- 
dren in school? 


. To what extent does the local press work closely with school 


officials? 

Are the teachers truly a part of community life? 

a. Service club membership? 

b. Chamber of Commerce? 

ce. Other organizations? 

d. Community improvement programs? 

Does the teaching staff get into the homes of the pupils, and 
otherwise study the backgrounds and problems of pupils? 
Have the leaders of the community kept intimate contact with 
schools, what is taught, what the problems are, etc? 
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A 10-minute keynote address by the vice-president of the Association 
concluded the general session. In it, he reviewed the results of the ques- 
tionnaire study, which had shown 
that a vast majority of Indiana 
board members and school superin- 
tendents believed the chief objec- 
tive of public schools should be to 
develop productive and _ well-ad- 
justed citizens for a democratic 
society. He charged those present 
with the responsibility of determin- 
ing to what extent and in what 
ways Indiana public schools focus 
their attention upon their avowedly 
chief task. This, he suggested, was 
a necessary prelude to improving 
practices, should improvement be 
needed. On the other hand, it was 
made clear that workshop partici- 
pants were not gathered together 
to decide issues or to dictate pro- 
cedures at the local level. Their 
concern of the moment should be to 
increase their knowledge and 


BS sharpen their thinking in order 
n L. Bloxsome, President-Elect, ir infl in their h 
iation that their influence in their home 


communities might be stimulative 
and wholesome. His final sugges- 
tion was that, whereas mere exchange of experiences should not be 
the goal of any group, such exchange was frequently a necessary prelude 
to critical thinking. 


The Groups at Work 


Each discussion group met in a room sufficiently large for the com- 
fort of the participants. In some cases, there were large tables about 
which the participants sat. In others, the chairs (unfortunately, without 
arms) were arranged informally in circles. A photograph was taken of 
one group at work.* 

There was little evidence that discussion leaders experienced diffi- 
culty in throwing the discussion into gear. For the most part, all indi- 
viduals took part freely, although the extent of the participation varied 
widely. Considerable differences were apparent in the extent to which 


* Facing page 7. 
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discussion leaders dominated the procedure and in the degree to which 
school administrators provided “answers” rather than ideas and opinions 
which the group might use to reach its ultimate conclusions. 

The interest shown by the large attendance was maintained through- 
out the two workshop sessions, In fact, many of the groups did not close 
their discussion period in the afternoon at the scheduled time, and the 
recorders, who were to have met at 9:30 p.m., were not able to begin 
their work until] after 10:00 p.m. because several groups were still in 
session. 


The Sunday Evening Banquet 


Following an extraordinarily varied program presented by the Indi- 
ana University School of Music, the Association president conferred upon 
Dean Wendell W. Wright, of Indi- 
ana University’s School of Educa- 
tion, its second honorary member- 
ship. It was pointed out that, 
preceding the creation of the Indi- 
ana School Boards Association, 
Dean Wright had foreseen the pos- 
sibilities inherent in such an or- 
ganization and had given it impetus 
by providing the services of his 
staff and facilities for an Associa- 
tion office. 

Members of the workshop were 
keenly interested in the topic as- 
signed to Henry Toy, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools. They were anxious to se- 
cure information concerning effec- 
tive relationships between boards 
of education and citizens’ commit- 
tees, and especially to hear the 
viewpoints of the National Citizens 
Commission. Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School 

Mr. Toy described the growth of Education, Indiana University 
of the Commission’s work and made 
a number of suggestions concerning the organization of local citizens’ 
committees. He stressed particularly that a citizens’ committee must rep- 
resent a cross-section of a community and must not be merely a pressure 
group. Such a group should seek facts and study them in the light of the 
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entire community’s needs. It should operate to help the board of educa- 
tion, which must always be con- 
sidered the legal body empowered 
to make decisions. 

The audience was impressed 
with Mr. Toy’s frankness in answer 
to the question: “What happens if a 
citizens’ committee, after studying 
conditions, recommends action to 
the board of education, and the 
board of education rejects or dis- 
regards the recommendation?” His 
reply, in effect, was that a board 
which has_ received suggestions 
from a properly organized citizens’ 
committee should study the recom- 
mendations; if it rejects them, it 
should explain the reasons for the 
rejection. If the committee is not 
convinced that the board’s decision 
is correct, it should then restudy 
the data, securing additional data 
if necessary. If the committee is 
still convinced that its recommen- 
dation is sound, it should resubmit Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Director, 
it to the board of education. If no National Citizens Commission for 
action is forthcoming after the sec- the Public Schools 
ond effort, the committee may seek 
a change in the representation on 
the school board. 


The Second General Session 


Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Director of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, gave his impressions of the workshop, based 
upon visits to all groups, a group meeting of recorders following the 
Sunday evening sessions, and conversations with a number of individuals 
selected at random. He expressed a personal belief that the representa- 
tion of boards throughout the state was excellent, and that the workshop 
itself was the outstanding thing of its kind he had seen. 

He suggested communicating with all board members in the state 
who were not present, sharing the results of the experience with other 
states, and making the state workshop an annual affair. 

The workshop was broad in scope. Its various divisions worked on a 
list of 148 suggested questions. Future workshops might profit from a 
limitation of the scope. Because the groups were limited in the time they 
had for discussion and because of the complexity of the subject, it is dif- 
ficult to summarize the results of each group effort and to link them into 
a unified report. 

This does not mean, however, that the purpose—which was to stimu- 
late thinking—was not achieved. A criticism expressed by a few partici- 
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pants that “pat” answers to all questions were not forthcoming is, he 
said, not a valid criticism. There are no “pat” answers to many educa- 
tional problems. 

Suggestions which he had heard voiced and passed on to the Asso- 

ciation were as follows: 

a. More meetings should be held. 

b. Choose a narrow area and discuss it more thoroughly. 

c. Select groups from participants’ own interests. 

d. Create groups based upon the size of towns from which partici- 
pants come. 

Following Mr. Toy’s presentation, the recorders reported the follow- 

ing conclusions reached in the various groups. 

a. It is the duty of the schools to prepare children for civic effi- 
ciency. 

b. Family relations should be taught to all. Some of this should be 
individual teaching. Controversy existed as to whether doctors, 
nurses, teachers, or all three should teach family relations. 

c. Driver training should be provided for every pupil, although this 
would present many problems. 

d. Communism should be discussed frankly, with the understanding 
that it is the duty of schools to indoctrinate pupils in the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

e. Oral expression should receive greater emphasis in our schools. It 
is more important than written expression to the average citizen. 

f. More attention should be given to the development of ability to 
discriminate and evaluate what is read and heard. 

g. Discussion of controversial issues in economic and political life 
should not be avoided. 

h. There is an over-emphasis upon certain types of extracurricular 
activities. 

i. Schools should develop emphasis upon working with others and 
de-emphasize memorization, although memorization and drill have 
their rightful place in the education of children. 

j. Schools are handicapped in developing the ability of pupils to 
work together by the size of class rooms, the character of equip- 
ment, available resources, and the skill and training of teachers. 

k. A trend to move from the use of specific grades was recognized. 
It was the general feeling, however, that parents are yet insistent 
upon the use of the traditional grading system. 

1. Concern for preparation for college must be maintained, but 
greater concern should be developed for those who will not attend 
college than is now apparent. 

m. There was disagreement as to whether adult education should be 
self-supporting or tax supported. There was agreement in the 
need for adult education, but there were no suggestions as to how 
the adult population can be led to recognize its need. 

n. Vocational education is frequently overemphasized. Greater need 
exists for self-evaluation and self-improvement training of pupils. 

o. Participation in extracurricular activities should not be limited to 
students who meet specified standards in regular classes. 
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. Greater interest prevalent in extracurricular activities may indi- 


cate that classroom methods need improvement. 


. Students should have a voice in determining the nature of extra- 


curricular activities. 


. Since the needs of pupils constantly change, the extracurricular 


program should not become static and continue year after year in 
the same manner. 


. Students should also have the right to make suggestions concern- 


ing the organization and operation of schools, but these of course 
should be suggestions only. 


. Greater attention should be given to the size of rooms and the 


equipment. Seats should be adjustable. The triangular table cap- 
tured interest. 


. Schools should build their own film libraries. Shortage of charts 


and other audio-visual aids for use in science studies was reported. 


. Schools must work more directly with the general public. 
. Ways of utilizing community resources should be expanded. 
. Many elements of the community should be “brought in” on the 


budget, rather than giving attention only to such groups as the 
P.T.A. 


. The teacher should be active in the community and his participa- 


tion in community organizations should be encouraged. 


. Teacher-home relations need improvement. 


A Code of Ethics for School Board Members 


The code of ethics committee had met several times during the year 
and prepared mimeographed copies of a proposed code which were dis- 
tributed during the second half of the Monday morning session. A num- 
ber of suggestions were made for the improvement of the proposed code. 
The final act of the workshop group was to recommend to the executive 
committee of the Association that the revised code be adopted. This was 
done at a meeting of the committee at noon following the workshop. The 
official code, as formally adopted, follows: 


A CODE OF ETHICS 
For School Board Members 


The Indiana School Boards Association 


Because of the vital and important role which the public schools of 
our state and country play in providing the basic foundations for 
democratic living and for sustaining the American way of life, and 
because, therefore, school board membership represents such a chal- 
lenging responsibility, this Code of Ethics is recommended by The 
Indiana School Boards Association as a guide to its members as they 
strive to render effective and efficient service to their respective 
communities. 


A 


school board member should honor the high responsibility which 


his membership demands: 
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BY thinking always in terms of “children first.” 

BY understanding that the basic function of the school board 
member is “policy-making” and not “administrative,” and 
by accepting the responsibility of learning to discriminate 
intelligently between these two functions. 

BY accepting the responsibility along with his fellow board 
members of seeing that the maximum of facilities and re- 
sources is provided for the proper functioning of the 
schools. 

BY refusing to “play politics” in either the traditional partisan 
sense or in any petty sense. 

BY representing at all times the entire school community. 

BY accepting the responsibility of becoming well informed con- 
cerning the duties of board members, and the proper func- 
tions of public schools. 

BY recognizing responsibility as a state official to seek the im- 
provement of education throughout the state. 

A school board member should respect his relationships with other 
members of the board: 


BY recognizing that authority rests only with the board in of- 
ficial meetings, and that the individual member has no legal 
status to bind the board outside of such meetings. 

BY recognizing the integrity of his predecessors and associates, 
and the merit of their work. 

BY refusing to make statements or promises as to how he will 
vote on any matter which should properly come before the 
board as a whole. 

BY making decisions only after all facts bearing on a question 
have been presented and discussed. 

BY respecting the opinion of others and by graciously conform- 
ing to the principle of “majority rule.” 

BY refusing to participate in irregular meetings such as “se- 
cret” or “star chamber” meetings, which are not official 
and os some members do not have the opportunity to 
attend. 


A school board member should maintain desirable relations with the 
superintendent of schools and his staff: 


BY striving to procure, when the vacancy exists, the best pro- 
fessional] leader available for the head administrative post. 

BY giving the segeenenes full administrative authority for 
ats may discharging his professional duties, and by also 

olding him responsible for acceptable results. 

BY acting only upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
in matters of employment or dismissal of school personnel. 

BY having the superintendent present at all meetings of the 
board except when his contract or salary are under consid- 
eration. 

BY referring all complaints to the proper administrative office 
and by discussing them only at a regular meeting after 
failure of administrative solution. 

BY striving to provide adequate safeguards around the super- 
intendent and other staff members to the end that they can 
live happily and comfortably in the community and dis- 
charge their educational functions on a thoroughly profes- 


sional basis. 
BY presenting personal criticisms of any employee directly to 
the superintendent. 
A school board member should meet his responsibilities to his com- 
munity: 


BY attempting to appraise fairly both the present and future 
educational needs of the community. 
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BY regarding it as a major responsibility of the board to inter- 
pret the aims and the methods of the schools to the com- 
munity. 

BY insisting that all school business transactions be on an open, 
ethical, and above-board basis. 

BY a a seeking adequate financial support for the 
schools. 

BY refusing to use his position on a school board in any way 
whatsoever for personal gain or for personal prestige. ‘ 

BY refusing to discuss ——— matters or any other confi- 
dential business of the board in his home, on the street, or 
in his office. 

BY winning the community’s confidence that all is being done - 
in the best interests of school children. 


Committee: William H. Stern, Gary, Chairman 
Paul Boston, La Porte 
Ivan Syler, Plymouth 


Evaluation of the Workshop* 


The planning group decided that an evaluation of the entire work- 


shop by the participants would facilitate planning for future workshops. 
The following questionnaire was therefore prepared and circularized. 


Its chief aims were to measure: 

. Reaction to the workshop method 

- Quality of the discussion group leadership 

. Value of the printed materials used 

. Effectiveness of the organization of the conference 

. Results in terms of stimulation of thinking and change in attitudes 


or ON 


Evaluation Sheet 


Participants’ Evaluation of the 
Indiana School Boards Association Workshop 
Held at Indiana University, October 7-8, 1951 


The planning group is interested in determining the reactions 
of the participants in this workshop so that a better job of planning 
may be done in the future. We are asking you to take a few minutes 
to answer the following questions thoughtfully and carefully. 

You need not sign your name. 

1. Iwasa 
Recorder 
Discussion leader 
Resource person 


2. To what extent do you think the discussion groups at the work- 
shop dealt with problems in a practical way? 
a. Very practical 
Sees b. Nag | practical but more theoretical than I liked 
theoretical to be profitable in a concrete situation 


3. To what extent do you prefer the discussion group organization 
as it operated in the workshop to addresses and panels typical of 
many conferences of this type? 
isan a. Would like to see all conferences organized this way 


were Board member participant 
Superintendent participant 


* This evaluation was made by Richard E. Barnhart, Research Assistant in the School 
of Education. under the direction of the author. 
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ne? b. Would like to see conferences organized this way at least 
half the time 

eee c. Want more addresses and panels 


4. When you compare this experience with other conferences and 
workshops you have attended, to what extent did you profit? 

a. More 

........ b. About the same 

c. Less 


5. As a means of solving problems, group discussion is 
a. Excellent 
ae b. Good 
socseaes c. About the same as other methods 
POOF 


6. For which of the following reasons do you feel that the discussion 
group as it operated in the recent school board workshop is effec- 
tive? Check more than one if applicable. 

a. The discussion group is a good means of identifying prob- 
lems. 

eee b. The discussion group allows a free exchange of ideas and 
experiences. 

ees c. The discussion group enables one to become acquainted 
with a larger number of ple than is possible in the 
typical organization of conferences. 

oa ee d. The discussion group stimulates thinking to a greater ex- 
tent than other types of organization. 

asais . aan discussion group is a good means of solving problems. 


7. For which of the following reasons do you feel that the discussion 
group as it operated in the recent school board workshop is in- 
effective? 
wiediea a. Some participants tend to dominate the discussion. 
conden b. The process is too time-consuming. 
iene c. It is impossible to arrive at definite solutions to problems 
due to the lack of a voting procedure. 

penne d. It is hard to arrive at agreement as to what the group is 
posed to accomplish, 


8. What is your reaction to discussion groups which include super- 
intendents with school board members? 
.. a. Superintendents bring to the discussion a professional 
— of view that is needed for a successful discussion. 
here may be a tendency for non-professional participants 
to hold back in the presence of the superintendents. 
a c. Even though their presence is desirable, there were too 
many in my group. 
domdad d. Board members should be put in groups of their own. 
9. My discussion leader: 
tet a. Showed excellent preparation. 
sue b. Showed adequate preparation. 
........¢. Did not seem well enough prepared to direct the discussion 
adequately. 
10. I = that the discussion leader in my group: (Check all that 
apply.) 
........ & Did an excellent job of directing the discussion. 
MALS b. Attempted to “railroad” ideas. 
= aoe c. Did an ineffective job of directing the discussion. 
eae d. Encouraged everyone to participate. 
eee e. Kept the discussion on the subject. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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mee f. Allowed the group to wander off the subject. 

Ree g. Tried to keep the discussion too strictly in the bounds pro- 
vided by the questions handed each group. 

eid h. Did not encourage those who were not participating to 


My discussion leader: 

aeons a. Summarized frequently and held the group to points of 
decision when necessary. 

aetee b. Did a fair job of summarizing but left several problems 
up in the air. 

iobha c. Did an inadequate job, leaving a great many loose ends. 

The recorder in my group: 

a. job of summarizing the thinking of the 


ae i b. bid : ‘fair job of summarizing the thinking of the group. 
in his summary much of his own thinking and 
ideas. 


Several superintendents have suggested that board members 
should serve as recorders, Do you agree? 

No 
The resource person in my group: 
aula: a. Tended to talk too much. 
Suh b. Did not provide the leadership that I expected of him. 
Sabie ¢ on a good job of helping the group with its problems. 


. My a group: 


idoevate a era a great deal considering the time at its dis- 
sa 
saiiedle b. Spent too much time on irrelevant topics. 
Had difficulty in recognizing problems. 
eee: d. Did a great deal of talking but seemed unable to accom- 
plish much. 


For effective work I feel the group should have: 

ccobiate a. Been about the size it was. 

ae .b. Been somewhat smaller than it was. 

pare c. Had more board members and fewer superintendents. 

RLM: d. Had more instruction than it had about how to operate. 

betel e. Been made up of board members from cities of the same 
size. 


If the group discussion technique were used as a means of getting 

lay and school people at the local level to ¢onsider educational 

problems together, in my opinion it would: 

oibione a. Be a very effective means of public relations. 

aE b. Be too time-consuming to have much value. 

pened c. Be ineffective because lay people don’t have the back- 
ground to understand the problems confronting the 
schools. 

3 d. Be an excellent way to educate the public about problems 
pe enlist their aid in solving them. 

e. Other 


The chief ways the discussion groups in the school board workshop 
could have been improved are that it could: 
in a. Provide more time for discussion. 
waa b. Send out the orientation materials and discussion topics 
with questions to each participant in advance. 
.¢. Let the group appoint its own discussion leader at the 
first group session. 


_ speak up. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
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Spite d. Have a longer, more comprehensive orientation session be- 
fore the groups meet, covering such things as topics to be 
discussed, duties of the discussion leaders, recorders, and 
participants, and some of the important principles of good 
group discussion. 

ee e. Reduce the size of the groups. 

acuaers f. Enlarge the groups. 

eee g. Provide fewer questions to guide the discussion. 

anes h. Provide more questions for discussion. 

Considering the number of topics and questions considered and 

+ effect of that amount on what we could accomplish, I feel 

that: 

Lede s% a. The scope of the workshop was about right. 

tee b. The subject was too broad for thorough discussion. 

There were two sessions of group discussion. Would the workshop 

have been more successful if there had been three sessions? 


Four sessions? 
Yes 


Did you read the mimeographed material discussing duties of dis- 
cussion leaders, resource leaders, recorders, and participants prior 
to the group meeting? 

Yes 

a. as oe material helpful to you as a participant in the work- 
shop? 

Yes 

b. (Does not apply to discussion leaders, resource leaders, and 
recorders.) ould it have been more valuable if you had re- 
“—. it by mail — the workshop? 
es 0 


Would you have been willing to participate in a Sunday morning 
session? 
Yes 


Do you feel that you could stay for the Monday morning session 
another year? 


Should registration of members have been made in advance? 

Yes 

Should we have a summary session? 

Yes 

Should we have a summary session by the recorders of each group 


somewhat like we had in the Monday session this year? 
Yes 


As a result of the workshop, do you now have questions concern- 
ing your local school system for which you plan to have discussion 
at the local level? 

ts Yes 

If you have such questions, indicate in what area they lie. 

ibaa a. Curriculum organization 

ae b. School board-teaching staff relations 

c. Board-community relations 

ey d. Classroom procedures 

e. Physical facilities 

........ f. Extracurricular activities 

g. Other 


Do you feel that participants should have an ay ape to sug- 
gest uestions in advance about the areas that t 
consider? 


e workshop will 
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Which of the following methods do you prefer? 
2B o. 29. Participants assigned to groups for the workshop in order 
that members from a given town find themselves in different 
groups and in order that each group tends to represent a 
cross-section of the state. hie 
‘a 30. Participants permitted to choose the groups of their interest. 
leis 31. Participants assigned to groups according to the size of the 
city they represent. 
82. On which of the following days should future workshops be 
scheduled? 
coun a. Two consecutive week days 
EA: b. Sunday and Monday 
ce. Saturday and Sunday 


After you have read the summary of the workshop, what are 
our reactions? Do you agree in general with the conclusions reached 


y the various groups? In what ways, if any, do you definitely dis- 
a ? 


During the workshop itself, the first draft of the questionnaire was 
tested on several participants selected at random. This procedure helped 
to perfect the instrument and to increase its value. 


Results of Participants’ Evaluation 


The number of returns of the Participant’s Evaluation Questionnaire 
is shown in Table 1. Percentage-wise, the superintendent group showed 
a much greater return than the board member group. This probably is 
due more to the fact that superintendents handle such matters as part of 
their office routine than to a lack of interest on the part of board mem- 
bers. Everything considered, a 49 per cent return from board members 
can be considered good. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED FROM PARTICIPANTS 


Number Number Percentage 
Group mailed out returned of return 
Superintendents 47 41 85 
Board members 97 48 49 
Total 144 89 62 


The reaction to the workshop method showed that 73 per cent of the 
respondents felt that the discussion groups dealt with problems in a 
fairly practical way but that they were somewhat more theoretical than 
they would have liked. Only 4 per cent indicated that the discussions 
were too theoretical to be of any value in an actual situation. A consider- 
able number (see Table 2) believed that all conferences should be organ- 
ized around group discussions. Almost 100 per cent believed that the 
group discussion should be used at least half of the time. Table 3 shows 
how much benefit the participants felt they gained from this workshop as 
compared with benefits gained from other similar conferences and work- 
shops. 
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TABLE 2. PREFERENCE FOR DISCUSSION GROUP ORGANIZATION 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Preference superintendents board members 
checking checking 
Prefer all conferences organized around group discussions 41 48 
Prefer discussion group organization at least half the time 57 41 
Prefer more addresses and panels 2 4 
Other 7 
Total 100 100 


TABLE 3. REACTION TO WORKSHOP METHOD AS A RESULT OF EXPERIENCE 


Per cent of Per cent of 

Reaction to superintendents board members 
workshop experience checking checking 
Profited more from this experience 

than from other conferences and workshops 60 58 
Profited about the same from this experience 

as from other conferences and workshops 39 30 
Profited less from this experience 

than from other conferences and workshops 6 
No response 1 6 
Total 100 100 


Of particular note was the impression made by the discussion group 
method as a means of identifying and solving educational problems. 
Forty-eight per cent of those replying to this item said that they con- 
sidered the discussion group an excellent means of solving problems, and 
another 45 per cent considered it a good means of problem identification 
and solution. Seven per cent expressed a definite preference for other 
methods of approach to problem solving. 

In response to the question concerning the most effective features of 
the discussion group, about a third of the respondents thought that its 
chief value lay in the opportunity for a free exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences. Almost a fourth felt the greater stimulation of thinking re- 
sulting from group discussion was its most effective feature. In general, 
the reactions of superintendents and board members were about the same 
concerning the workshop method. 

Another important point shown in the results of the evaluation con- 
cerns the use of the discussion group as a means of getting lay and school 
people together locally to consider educational problems. These results 
are shown in Table 4. Seventy-seven per cent of the superintendents re- 
plying indicated that such a device would be an excellent means of public 
relations. The replies to this question indicate a belief that such lay- 
professional group discussions are a good potential means of public rela- 
tions and problem solution. 

Five of the items on the evaluation questionnaire dealt with the re- 
actions to the quality of leadership in the discussion groups. Over 90 per 
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cent of those responding to this item indicated that the leadership was 
excellent or adequate. Only 2 per cent said they felt that the leadership 
was inadequate in some respect. In respect to specific leadership roles, 
93 per cent said they felt the recorders did a satisfactory job, and 81 per 
cent said the same about the resource persons. 


TABLE 4. EFFECTIVENESS OF DISCUSSION GROUP AS A MEANS OF GETTING 
LAY AND SCHOOL PEOPLE TOGETHER AT THE LOCAL LEVEL* 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Effectiveness superintendents board members 
checking checking 

Very effective as a means of public relations 77 49 
Not very effective because it is too time-consuming 4 6 
Ineffective because lay people do not have the 

background to understand educational problems 4 4 
Excellent as a means of educating the public 

about educational problems and enlisting 

their aid in solving these problems 54 49 
Other 6 4 


* Participants were asked to check all that apply. 


According to the informal notations on the questionnaire the chief 
criticism was directed at the failure of some discussion leaders to curb a 
few “over-eager” participants. It should be pointed out that many of the 
discussion leaders had never had previous experience in that capacity and 
that considerably more criticism than occurred might therefore have 
been expected. 

The specific reactions to the general quality of leadership in the dis- 
cussion groups are summarized in Table 5. It should be noted that dis- 
cussion leaders can improve the quality of their leadership by encourag- 
ing a larger number of their group members to participate and by more 
carefully keeping the discussion on the subjects being considered. 


TABLE 5. QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP BY DISCUSSION LEADERS 


Quality of leadership 
Did an excellent job of directing the discussion 50 30 
Encouraged everyone to participate 46 27 
Kept the discussion on the subject 39 24 
Did not encourage non-participants to speak up 12 6 
Allowed the group to wander off the subject 10 5 
Did an ineffective job 9 5 
Attempted to “railroad” ideas 3 1 
Tried to keep the discussion too strictly within 

bounds provided by the guiding questions 2 1 
Other 3 1 
Total 174 100 
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Immediately after the workshop, some participants suggested that, 
in future workshops, board members rather than superintendents should 
be used as recorders. The questionnaire shows that board members are 
against such a suggestion, 22 to 8, with superintendents in favor of it 30 
to 8. There is no attempt made to analyze this difference of opinion 
about the assignment of recorder. 

Table 6 shows the reaction of the participants to the printed ma- 
terials handed out in advance. There seems to be little doubt as to the 
value of the materials in orienting those in attendance, but, according to 
the results of the questionnaire, at least half of the superintendents and 
more than half of the board members felt these materials should have 
been mailed out sometime in advance to secure the maximum benefit. 


TABLE 6. REACTION TO PRINTED MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED BEFORE WORKSHOP 


‘ Per cent of Per cent of 
Reaction to superintendents board members 
printed materials checking checking 
Read material before workshop 70 61 
Found material helpful 94 85 
Did not find material helpful 6 15 
Did not read material 30 39 
Felt material would have been more 

helpful if mailed in advance 50 55 


The reaction to the general organization of the workshop was favor- 
able. Sixty-six per cent felt that the scope of the discussions was about 
what it should have been, with 34 per cent feeling that it was too broad. 
Thirty-three per cent felt that there should have been more time pro- 
vided for group discussion. 

In the area of composition of groups, some dissatisfaction arose. 
Twenty-five per cent felt that the groups should have been made up of 
board members from communities of the same size, so that the problems 
considered would be common ones. Twenty-three per cent indicated that 
they felt participants should have been permitted to choose the groups of 
their interest. Forty-two per cent thought that the groups were properly 
organized as theyewere. Although it is not a part of the participants’ 
evaluation, it should be noted that all suggested methods have merit. The 
one used in this workshop, wherein all participants were arbitrarily as- 
signed to groups, permits a cross-sectional representation of the member- 
ship in each group. There was some sentiment for having superintend- 
ents in groups of their own; this preference, interestingly enough, was 
indicated chiefly by superintendents. Board members, in general, felt 
that superintendents bring a professional point-of-view to the groups that 
is essential for effective operation. More superintendents than board 
members thought that there was a tendency for nonprofessional partici- 
pants to “hold back” because of the presence of professional educators. 

Although some other days were mentioned for scheduling the work- 
shop, 48 per cent felt that Sunday and Monday would be the best days 
for it. Saturday and Sunday were mentioned most frequently after Sun- 
day and Monday. 
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One of the very important effects of such a workshop is the action 
taken by the individual participants as a direct result of their experience 
in the workshop. This, of course, is a very difficult thing to determine. 
However, in answer to the query concerning follow-up activities, 71 per 
cent stated that they definitely planned to have discussions at the local 
level over some of the problems arising in the workshop. Table 7 shows 
the frequency of mention for each of the problem areas discussed. Noth- 
ing definite can be concluded from this checking, but those items men- 
tioned most frequently were curriculum organization, board-community 
relations, and physical facilities. Shortly after the workshop, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association received his first invitation to sit in on 
a workshop composed of board members, administrators, and teachers to 
initiate a local study of the conclusions of the workshop. 


TABLE 7. QUESTIONS RAISED AS A RESULT OF DISCUSSION GROUP ACTIVITY 
ABOUT WHICH PARTICIPANTS WANT FURTHER DISCUSSION AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 


Number of times Number of times 
Area to be studied checked by checked by 
superintendents board members 


Curriculum organization 13 ll 
School board-teaching staff relations 7 7 
Board-community relations ll 13 
Classroom procedure 5 3 
Physical facilities 12 8 
Extracurricular activities 10 5 
Other 1 

Total 69 47 


Officials of the Association believe that this evaluation will help 
them to improve the effectiveness of future workshops. From answers to 
the questionnaire, from informal comments noted on it, and from sepa- 
rate letters, the following specific recommendations for change in future 
organization are made: 

1. Mail printed orientation materials to all participants prior to the 
workshop. ° 

2. Hold a separate orientation session with all the leadership teams 
before the workshop, with emphasis on group discussion procedures and 
responsibilities of leadership assignments, and a review of subjects to be 
discussed. 

3. Conduct a longer and more carefully organized orientation session 
for all participants before group discussion begins. 

4. Provide a little more clock time for group discussion, possibly by 
moving forward the hour of registration. 

5. Use various methods of assignment to groups, depending upon the 
subject for discussion. 
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INDIANA 
SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


Second Annual Workshop 


(in cooperation with Indiana University) 


Memorial Union Building 


Indiana University 


SUNDAY and MONDAY 
OCTOBER 7-8, 1951 


Theme: Objectives of Indiana Public Schools ; 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 
Registration - - - - - - - = = Main Lobby, 1:00-1:30 


General Meeting - - - - - - - - Rooms ABCD, 1:30-2:00 
Presiding: O. H. Roberts, Jr., President 
Keynote Address: John Bloxsome, Vice President 


Group Meetings - - - - - - - = = - = = 2:15-4:30 
Groupl1 - - - - - - - Bryan Room 
Chairman: Dr. G, O. Larson, La Porte 
Recorder: Supt. Paul Garrison, Richmond 
Resource Leader: Dean J. Hartt Walsh, Butler University 


Group2 - - - - - - Board Room 
Chairman: Yandell Cline, Columbus 
Recorder: Supt. Keith Stapley, Batesville 
Resource Leader: J. R. Mitchell, Purdue University 


Group3 - - - - - - - - Room 312 
Chairman: Mrs. Eva Mae Sconce, Edinburg 
Recorder: Supt. John J. Young, Mishawaka 
Resource Leader: Dr. Olis Jamison, Indiana State Teachers College 


Group4 - - - - - Room 313 
Chairman: Margaret Rosencranz, Evansville 
Recorder: Supt. H. F, Schulte, Jeffersonville 
Resource Leader: Dr. Earl Johnson, Ball State Teachers College 


Group5 - - - - - - - - - = = Room 314 
Chairman: Stanley Cooper, Brazil 
Recorder: Supt. Robert Bulleit, Salem 
Resource Leader: Dr. Christian Jung, Indiana University 


Group6 - - - - - - - Room D 
Chairman: George Shelby, Greenfield 
Recorder: Supt. Lee Eve, Crawfordsville 
Resource Leader: Dr. R. W. Holmstedt, Indiana University 


Group7 - - - - - - - - - = = Rooms ABC 
Chairman: Stanley Raymer, Elkhart 


Recorder: Supt. William Floyd, West Lafayette 
Resource Leader: Borden Purcell, Indiana State Teachers Association 
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Dinner - - - - - Alumni Hall, 6:00 
Presiding: O. H. Roberts, Jr., President 


Address: “Citizens’ Groups and Their Relationship to Boards 
of Education,’ Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


Music by Indiana University School of Music 
Group Meetings - - - - - - - = = = = = 8:00-9:30 


Work Session for Recorders - - - - - - = - = = 9:30 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 


General Meeting - - - - - - = Rooms ABCD, 9:00-12:00 
Presiding: John Bloxsome, Vice President 


Report of Workshop Groups: Henry Toy, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


Presentation of proposed “Code of Ethics” for Indiana school 
board members: William Stern, Gary 


Concluding remarks: O. H. Roberts, Jr., President 


Executive Committee Meeting - - - - - - Room E, 12:30 


I1.S.B. A. COMMITTEES 


Workshop School Board Member Award 
John Bloxsome, Terre Haute Burr Prentice, West Lafayette 
William Thomson, Jr., Supt. Warren Phillips, Valparaiso 
Columbia City Russell Grant, Rensselaer 
Carlyle Mutschler, Nappanee 
Code of Ethics Annual Meeting 
William Stern, Gary Warren Schnaiter, Martinsville 
Supt. Paul Boston, La Porte Hazel Mae Eberts, North Vernon 


Ivan W. Syler, Plymouth Stanley Lauer, Michigan City 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, 
these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 

Art in the Elementary of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XX VI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
he of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 

64 p. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. : 

An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 35 p. 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. 
Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 

Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 

A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students With Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. 
XXVII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 

Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
of Opinin and a Critical Note. By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, 1951. 30 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 1951. 139 p. $1. 

The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, 1952. 47 p. $1. 
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